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SONG OF EASTER 


HE Sun that shone before the sun was made, 
eclipsed within a tomb tiie women sought, 
bringing spices, eager for the day, and saying, 
‘‘Hasten, friends, let us anoint with fragrant spice 
the Body that brought life, and now is dead; 
the Flesh that hath restored the fallen Adam, 
and now doth lie within this tomb. 
Come, let us hurry, like the Magi, 


and bow down before Him, offering our myrrh 





to Him who lieth not in swaddling clothes 
but in a shroud; and let us weep and cry out, 
‘Thou who hast raised up fallen man, 

do Thou, O Lord, arise!’ ”’ 


Let the heavens worthily rejoice, 
let the earth be glad, let the universe keep heliday, 
all creatures, visible and invisible: 


for Christ, eternal Joy, is risen.’ 





‘From the Greek Office of Easter. 
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CHRIST OUR PASCH! 


T WAS IN the dead of night that the men of Israel carved 
that meal of roasted lamb, and then marched out of Egypt 
through the opening in the Red Sea to safety and freedom. 
By daybreak they were delivered from the bondage of Pha- 
raoh. And at once they broke forth in praise of Jahwe. Alle- 

luja ... Praise ye the Lord! 

In everlasting memory of their deliverance . . . . every year 
when the first gold moon of Spring was at its full, the people of 
Israel slew and roasted a yearling lamb without blemish and made 
a great family feast. It was called the Pasch. 

Down through the decades and the centuries this solemn feast 
was yearly held as a living memorial of their national deliverance 
from bondage . . . little realizing that it was also a vague shadow 
of a far greater deliverance yet to come. 

On went the years until the evening that two men were sent out 
from Bethany under the first full moon of Spring . . . to hire a 
supper hall for their Master where He might keep the ancient 
Pasch. At sundown the Master- came, and according to tradition 
carved the roasted lamb and feasted with His friends . . . in mem- 
ory of that great deliverance of centuries gone by. 

But then He did an unwonted thing. He took bread into His 
hands, and wine; and He lifted them up in offering. He was never 
so solemn nor so earnest before. ‘““This is My Body . . . My Blood 
which is shed for you. Repeat this over and over in memory of this 
night and of Me.” 

And with that He rose up from the supper table and walked 
forth into the night. He walked forth and waded into the Red Sea 
of death. And when the day broke a new-made grave was empty, 
and rumors were abroad that He had risen from the dead. 

It was in memory of this His passage through the Red Sea of 
death . . . this freedom of Easter morning, that He had bidden His 
friends take bread and wine and do as He had done at the supper 
table. That was the second Pasch! 

But that was not the end. For that strange route of His through 
the Red Sea of death has since become a beaten pathway for all 
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CHRIST OUR PASCH 


Christendom. It is now called the sacrament of baptism, and all 
who pass through its waters are mysteriously made one with 
Christ, are merged in His death, and come forth on the morning- 
side brimming with quickened life. It is as though they had walked 
with Him under that first Spring moon of long ago; as though 
they had walked with Him through the Red Sea of death straight 
into the Easter dawn. 

And so on Easter eve the liturgy holds her solemn baptism, 
because Easter is the great Christian Pasch. It is the commemora- 
tion of our corporate deliverance from the bondage of everlasting 
death . . . of our passage through the Red Sea of baptism. 

Yes. And in everlasting memory of that deliverance, we take 
fresh white bread and new wine as He commanded, and re-offer the 
Paschal Lamb, in the sacrifice of the Mass. We offer it in memory 
of His glorious passage through the deep Red Sea of death, and in 
memory too of our own deliverance from the bondage of original 
sin. 

We are delivered. We are free. And like the men of Israel in the 
pink of that ancient dawn we too break forth in shouts of praise 
of God. Praise ye the Lord. Aleluja! Aleluja! 


Christ our Pasch is slain; 
The Lamb that taketh away the sins of all the world! 


JAMES J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 
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VISION OF CHRIST 


NE OF the most fascinating periods of the divine 

Master’s ministry is that which lies between the 

Resurrection and the coming of the Spirit at Pente- 

cost. So typical of our human estate is this mysteri- 

ous period in the life of the apostles, and so charac- 

teristic of loving initiative on the part of our blessed Lord, that 

by a kind of instinct the mind comes back to it for new light. 

The visible presence of the Master had been taken from them. 

He had re-entered the great world of the Invisible. But before He 

finally departed to return to the bosom of the Father, He stayed 
on earth to complete the formation of His followers. 


That formation had begun for the apostles with the sudden 
disclosure to them of mysterious and haunting holiness on the 
face of Jesus. St. Jerome does not fail to note that the ready 
response of the tax-gatherer, Matthew, was in answer to the hid- 
den splendor of the Godhead. Similar evidence of a secret and 
divine attractiveness might be sought for all the others. For a 
period of three years they were privileged to live in intimacy with 
the Perfect. During the course of that time many a change was 
wrought in their character and outlook. Mysteriously enough, 
at the end of that period they were not as yet fully formed. The 
Shepherd was struck, and they were scattered. No matter how 
willing the spirit may have been, the flesh was weak: the Resurrec- 
tion found them either ignorant or incredulous. 


It is not for us to criticize these men so human. One thing stands 
to their eternal credit: they had obeyed the Call. From the serried 
ranks of a self-centered and deluded people they had stepped forth, 
ready to accept the Christ for what He might prove to be in fact, 
and not merely for what they wanted Him to be. They offer a 
vivid contrast to the many others who, recognizing the superiority 
of Jesus, would not subject themselves to Him. The proud and 
learned of the day would willingly subject Him to themselves, 
would make use of Him for petty interests. Failing that, they 
insanely sought to rid the world of Him. Towards the end it was 
as if the frightful strain of His presence in their midst proved too 

* 
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VISION OF CHRIST 


much for them. There are untold depths of wickedness in the 
avowal: ‘“‘What do we, for this man doth many miracles. If we 
let him alone, all will believe in him.” In that confession the 
Pharisees announced their own judgment. “‘And this is the judg- 
ment: because the light came into the world, and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light, for their works are evil.” 


The apostles did not hate the light and that was why light 
streamed in on them. The Master found in them a sincere desire 
for godliness. They shared the prejudices of their people, it is true, 
and the task of changing their outlook, of inspiring them with a 
new sense of values, was colossal. But they were receptive, willing, 
ready to be molded, transformed if necessary, under the influence 
of the Perfect. Of them in gratitude the Master could say: ‘‘I con- 
fess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them to little ones.’’ Gathered round Him in the Cenacle, He 
concluded His life on earth by communicating to them the secret 
of eternal life: ‘‘Now this is eternal life: that they should know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.’’ He gave them His Eucharist, He spoke of the Spirit that 
was to come, and with hands uplifted in prayer He said: ‘‘Father, 
I will that where I am, they also whom Thou hast given Me 
may be with Me.” 

The apostles did not at once grasp everything the Master said 
to them on that night. But one thing must have immediately 
gripped their minds, the thing expressed in the mysterious phrase 
that they should be where He is, with Him. From the moment that 
they followed Him, three years before, no thought ever crossed 
their minds of leaving Him. All of them could have sincerely 
re-echoed the confession of Peter: ‘“‘Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’’ But there was a subtle thing 
in that prayer that would easily have escaped their notice. We 
who know the sequel of events are in a position to see it. It is 
possible to be where Jesus is, and yet not be with Him. Just as a 
blind man is where the sun is, though absent from the sun because 
of his blindness, so is the man who, not knowing Jesus, is where 
He is, but not with Him. St. Augustine makes the point in another 
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connection: ‘‘All things are as present to the blind as to the seeing. 
A blind man and one who hath sight, standing on the same 
spot, are each surrounded by the same forms of things; but one is 
present to them, the other absent.” 


The whole drama of this mysterious period is to be found in 
this antithesis. The possibility of it already lay in the removal cf 
His visible presence. Time only served to bring out into vivid 
relief the meaning of the drama. No sooner had the little group 
dispersed than, with one possible exception, each man wandered 
off into a darkness of his own finding. In that darkness they were 
soon to learn. The love of Jesus for them, as might have been 
expected, proved stronger than death. That they should be not 
only where He is, but with Him was, He knew, the vital thing. 
Therefore immediately after His Resurrection He began to mani- 
fest Himself. He, the risen Shepherd of the flock, sent forth His 
Voice into the darkness of their night, calling them back to Him 
that He might hold them against the day when His Spirit would 
swoop down on them from on high to complete their Christian 
formation, to make of them a living Church, an enduring witness 
to His presence in the actual world of time and space. 


At break of dawn on the first Easter morning, when already the 
disciples had departed, a woman might have been seen weeping 
near the sepulchre. As she wept she stooped down to look anxiously 
into the tomb of death. As she did so, she saw two angels in 
white, sitting, one at the head and another at the feet, where the 
body of Jesus had been laid. Taking compassion on her sorrow, 
they addressed her: ‘““Woman, why weepest thou?’ She, not 
knowing the facts, replied: ‘“They have taken away my Lord; 
and I know not where they have laid Him.’”’ At that mcment 
some new awareness on the part of the angels made her turn 
around. Jesus was standing there. He spoke: ‘““Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou?’’ She, not knowing that it was 
Jesus, said: “Sir, if thou hast taken Him hence, tell mc where 
thou hast laid Him and I will take Him away.”’ Then she recalled 
the two men sitting in the sepulchre. Turning to them again, 
she was suddenly arrested by the sound of her name, “Mary.” 
Recognition flooded her soul. She threw herself at His feet saying, 
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VISION OF CHRIST 


“Rabboni.”” He had a message for her: ‘‘Do not touch Me... 
but go to My brethren and say to them: I ascend to My Father 
and to your Father, to My God and to your God.” 

The interview was brief and its purport clear. It is the way 
of God, the way of God so singularly misunderstood by Protest- 
antism, to make known His mind to men in society, to brethren, 
for men are what they are in the sight of God, a people, a race. No 
individual soul is great enough to contain the revelation of the 
most high God. God communicates His revelation to a holy 
Church, a gathering of the faithful, and that is true becanse every 
epoch of time centers around eternity, as the circumference of a 
circle. The sense of a Church, so essential a part of the teaching 
of Jesus, is not absent from this interview on the first Easter 
morning. St. Augustine, seeing things just as they are for the 
human race, was reminded that ‘‘the woman giving tidings of life 
consoled the woman giving tidings of death.” 

The final stage in the formation of the apostles was thus inaugu- 
rated. It is impossible to watch His sudden appearances, and disap- 
pearances just as sudden, and fail to surmise His purpose. The 
three essential things in that formation, then as now, are: first, to 
expand men’s minds beyond the narrow world of sense to the 
vast horizon of the Invisible out of which each time He comes; 
second, to purify men’s hearts of those attachments to the things 
of earth, which have for effect a blinding of the understanding, so 
that they may begin to live in the steady light of the eternal which 
is His native-place; third, to make men realize that they are never 
to think of Him as absent but ever to hold themselves in readiness, 
for it is only through the ministry of Christ that the Spirit of 
God can come to men. 

In this way the Master is taking their sense of His presence 
beyond the reach of the senses, so that their whole existence, in 
height and depth and extent, is bound up with Him for whose 
sight they begin to live and work; He is offering to their affections 
a risen Humanity transfused with the light of Godhead so that 
the love of their hearts shall ever be fixed on Him who is not only 
Man but God; He is transforming the very world about them, the 
world in which they walk, into a new universe, a universe restored 
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to God in the incarnation of His Son. They are learning that 
it is possible to be where Jesus is, and yet not be with Him, and 
that the difference depends primarily on Him to manifest Himself. 
They are human enough to find that without the vision of Him 
they easily slip back into the world of sense and reason which has 
only the advantage for them now of being black and empty. The 
Master wished that it should be so. He is preparing them to be a 
House of Light in the darkness of the world. ‘‘Now every house,” 
said St. Paul, ‘‘is built by some man... but Christ is Son in His 
own house.’’ Christ had not only built the house of the apostles, 
but to Christ the house belongs. And lest we miss the point, the 
apostle cryptically adds: ‘“Which house are we.”’ 


JAMES E. O’MAHONY, O.F.M.CAP. 


ERED SSIS FFF SEF 


Easter in the eyes of the Church is a feast of vic- 
tory. It does not concentrate on the individual episodes 
of Christ’s earthly life but upon the whole, the consum- 
mation of the work of redemption. Christ, the God- 
Man incarnate. has completed His work of salvation. 
He has conquered the powers of earth through His 
death. He has proven His victory through His resurrec- 
tion and has led redeemed mankind as tts prize to a spir- 
ttual renewal. That ts the festal significance of Easter. 

The ancient Christians celebrated no other feast 
but Easter, and rightly so. For in this feast are contained 
all events of Christ’s life. Birth, baptism, suffering, 
death, are but parts of His great life-work which had 
the redemption of mankind for its purpose. At Easter, 
Christ became the Redeemer, the Conqueror, the Father 
of a new family of men. At Easter, He became the 
glorious Head of this family. Now the fulness of life 
can expand in the members. Now holy and div-ne life 
can flourish.—P. PIUS PARSCH, Das Jahr des Heiles. 
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PRINTED IN AMERICA 


HE WAR has stopped all shipments of liturgical books 
from Europe. Already the scarcity of our sacred books is 
in some ways calamitous. Although breviaries are at pres- 
ent being printed, we are still without an adequate sup- 
ply of missals, rituals, altar cards, antiphonals and grad- 
uals. It seems almost as if Desclée, Pustet, Mame and others wer 
irreplaceable. Prices are skyrocketing and choir leaders are desperate. 


At the same time this country is hit by its own war problems. 
Soon paper will be difficult to get and its quality may deteriorate. 
Printing establishments may close and good printers, especially for 
Latin texts and music, may become rare. We may have to return 
to the manuscript era in these fields, and the mimeograph sheet 
may reign supreme. 


Both emergencies combined, however, have a very positive 
aspect. They give us an urge to free ourselves from foreign pro- 
duction which dominated us, not because it was so excellent, but 
mostly because it was less expensive. It was less expensive because 
of the lower cost of labor and consequently of raw materials. Of 
course, it had also the advantage of tradition, skilled personnel, 
equipment and business experience, things which take time to 
build up. Yet that is all that is needed to make up for the loss, 
while we can make use of a sound sense of criticism, and soon 
outdo our erstwhile masters. If the lack of supplies makes this 
problem an acute one and forces us to act, the emergency prevents 
us from rushing headlong and from carelessness. We will have to 
give the problem a good deal of thought. 


In the following paragraphs I shall try to offer a few sugges- 
tions for discussion, and as a challenge to those who already seer 
to have rushed into the breach without going to the trouble otf 
considering the possibility of improving a great deal on our former 
masters across the Atlantic. 


The problem is not solved simply by saying: ‘‘Let us make 
more, bigger and better books.’’ Liturgical books are in a different 
category than electric bulbs, tractors or rubbers. If we leave this 
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field to business, as we have left our devotional articles, the stand- 
ard will soon be taken from the market instead of from the altar. 
An improved Mechlin, Ratisbon or Tournai imitation is no step 
forward at all. Certainly we ought to observe the rubrics and 
canon law. With equal certainty, we should not disregard the expe- 
rience of our predecessors. But simply to imitate them would be 
unworthy of the creative mind of this nation, and to “improve” 
on them merely externally, e.g., in the quality of paper and bind- 
ing, would still not show that America plays a definite and noble 
instrument in the symphony of Christian culture. 

It is, of course, merely wishful thinking, if I suggest that the 
sacred books should be taken away from strictly commercial enter- 
prises and put into the hands of a non-profit, religious guild of 
craftsmen: monks, lay brothers, sisters, or a community like 
Ditchling Commons in England. The profit motive has become 
almost a sacred principle with us modern Catholics. It is so much 
easier to let “‘a smart guy’’ with a lot of “‘push,’’ common sense, 
sound self-interest, experience and a keen eye for opportunities 
go out and “‘plug”’ for himself (and take the ‘‘rap”’ all by himself 
too). He makes money and is happy, and we just pay the bill. 
If it is a bit high, we are quite willing to pay a little more for his 
extra work and our own peace and freedom from bother. Live 
and let live. Even if the result is bad taste, catering to the crowds, 
producing for customer and money, well, what can you do? 
After all, those guilds usually go broke anyway—which is true, 
but why? Because naturally they cannot compete with business 
unless they are protected. 

When I bought a Pustet breviary a few years ago, I wrote to a 
personal friend of mine at Pustet’s in Regensburg (Latin, Ratis- 
bona) and asked him if I could have one without those horrible 
zinc cuts of Fr. Schmalzl (nomen est omen) in the style of stuffy 
middle class Bismarckian (or Victorian) or pre-‘‘gay nineties”’ 
furniture. He answered that everybody in the firm agreed with 
me and that they had already reduced their number considerably, 
but that they were afraid they would have to keep some of them 
at least until market conditions would allow them to follow their 
own better taste. . 
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PRINTED IN AMERICA 


It did not help me a bit to point out that these cuts were not 
only bad design, revealing poor typographical understanding, and 
foreign to the “‘print picture,” but even liturgically incorrect. They 
sold them like hot cakes and people bought the books precisely 
for their artistic, liturgical and typographical monstrosity. The 
customer is always right. And what could the Church do about it? 
Nil. The Ordinary could only sigh deeply, shake his head regret- 
fully, make a little cross and write in his beautiful hand, Michael, 
where his chancellor had typed: Concordat cum originali. Sad, isn’t 
it? It would solve a great many questions if our sacred books 
were again made by those who would look on this as a part of 
holy liturgy, as a holy, sacred task. Perhaps it would even keep the 
price down to a level where the poor mission church could replace 
its cheap and ugly edition, or its torn old left-over book from the 
rich church’s table, with something beautiful and worthy to serve 
the Mystery of Mysteries. 


About fifteen years ago monks of a famous and ancient abbey 
conceived the idea that liturgical books were a part of the liturgy, 
and not just one accessory of ecclesiastical stationery to be bought 
in one of those ecclesiastical hardware stores which furnish every- 
thing in the artistic quality of a dime store, at the price of a medi- 
cal prescription. They got together with the finest experts in their 
country on printing, paper and binding, and submitted their litur- 
gical ideas while these craftsmen taught them the true and non- 
commercial principles of the art of making good books. 


The liturgical idea is that, e.g., the gospel book, as well as the 
missal, represents Christ. We kiss the book in reverence, we incense 
it at high Mass, we carry two candles in procession to the ambo 
(or the corner of the sanctuary where the gospel is sung), there 
is a special rubric telling the deacon how to carry it so that it will 
look reverent and inspire awe. In Amay-sur-Meuse in Belgium I 
found the old custom revived of “‘reserving’’ the Holy Book, 
bound in ivory and precious stones, on the main altar next to the 
tabernacle. Is it not the word of God, is not the gospel at Mass 
also a ‘‘presence’’ of Christ, nourishing us spiritually, as He nour- 
ishes us sacramentally in the holy Eucharist? 
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The outcome of this effort to make a truly sacred book was a 
great step forward. Even in the details of this ‘‘Maria Laach Mis- 
sal,’’ you could see the conscious effort to be true to the contents 
of the book. The paper was specially made, with a certain non- 
glaring and non-tearing quality in a beautiful ivory shade. Special, 
strong paper was used for the canon. A new lettering was designed, 
somehow inspired by the virile and clear uncial manuscript of the 
late antiquity and the early middle ages, before the curly and fussy 
niceties of sophistication had crept in. Yet it was not an effort 
like the neo-gothicism of Pugin or Viollet-le-Duc, but something 
quite modern, without any affectation or antiquarian snobbish- 
ness. It was a step forward and, if not yet perfect, still the most 
perfect missal made by any combination of business, art and mon- 
asticism. 

The craftsmen had also taken care of one great misunderstand- 
ing of the nineteenth century, illustration. It is a sad chapter, one 
of the eczemas of that intellectually poorly and wrongly fed era. 
The romantics, especially German and French, brought this plague 
upon us. Because the middle ages painted the text and thus, quite 
in keeping with this endeavor, also painted its illuminations, devel- 
oping one out of the other and in keeping with it, the nineteenth 
century, just as it made cast-iron gothic fences, ash trays and 
balconies, also printed imitations of paintings in our holy books. 
The brighter the better. You want initials illuminated? Well, help 
yourself; they are over there in a box, all cast and ready. Easy to 
make too: take a photograph, get a zinc block, and there you are. 
It looks almost hand-painted. Some initials, some illuminations! 
I cannot for the life of me see why some of our ecclesiastical print- 
ing establishments have to discover these things now, and for our 
most important, most used, most sacred books, forty years after 
the great English renascence of printing. Our leading publishers in 
New York, London, Paris and Leipzig would be ashamed to offer 
these niaiseries de St. Sulpice, as Leon Bloy calls such things, to 
their worldly customers. Initials and illustrations, to be acceptable, 
must in style, design and intention conform to the lettering. 

If you want something that looks like illumination, it is all 
right, but you will have to get a painter to paint it into your 
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book, which, by the way, would be a wonderful job for our great 
contemporary artists, and I mean artists, not imitative dilettantes. 
But it will be expensive. Shall we in the meantime pretend that 
we have illuminated books? Then we shall have pretentious, not 
precious books. That somehow sounds like make-believe, untrue, 
fake. If we believe that our sacramental action at the altar is sacra- 
mental reality, not an unreal show to entertain our ‘‘customers,”’ 
how can we tolerate pretense in any place in our sanctuaries: gold 
that is tin, silk that is cotton, marble that is painted zinc or wood? 
If we can afford only tin, cotton and wood, why not show it? A 
good wooden altar or statue certainly has its full artistic value. 
What is true for these things—and the knowledge of these prin- 
ciples is rapidly growing, thanks to the Liturgical Arts Society, 
the Catholic Art Association, John Stevens’ pamphlets in New- 
port, R. I.—is just as true about printing, lettering and binding. 

But these monks of whom we were speaking went much farther 
and truly modernized their miss2l. They thought of things the 
commercial publishers had never dreamed of: never does the priest 
have to turn a page when he sings, be it a collect or a preface or the 
Pater noster. Everything is so arranged that the celebrant’s recollec- 
tion is never disturbed by having to turn pages or to switch over 
to another line in the middle of a sung word or phrase. 

Unfortunately the binding turned out to be of a clumsy design, 
and the book was so heavy that our cute, little altar boys could 
not lift it. The latter circumstance is really not against the book, 
because we should have men to do the job of acolytes, but things 
being as they are this was one great objection, and it seems to have 
prevented this edition from becoming as popular as it deserved 
among practical pastors. Finally, it was divided into two parts 
like a breviary, which was a good idea because it would last twice 
as long, but the price went up accordingly. 

In any case, we have here a laudable example on which we can 
improve right now. It should encourage good taste, knowledge and 
judgment. It had a very spiritual and at the same time a practical 
approach. It called in, besides the business man and his employees, 
the men who should decide what a liturgical book is: priests and 
excellent craftsmen. The lettering and printing was done by one 
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of the foremost international establishments, with a world-wide 
reputation for its supreme achievements. And it was financed by 
generous Catholic laymen. 


This country can improve on it. Yet when we examine what 
we now produce we find that we are in no way better than 
Europe. I recently saw the proofs of new liturgical books which 
showed all the earmarks of commercial mediocrity: ugly lettering, 
poor spacing, pedestrian outlay and dull ornaments. Must it be 
thus? 


In offering positive suggestions as a priest (because the other 
positive suggestions have to come from our foremost letter cutters, 
printers, paper experts, cover designers and illuminators who usu- 
ally are not priests), may I venture the following: 


One concerns the breviary. Now we all know that our psalmody 
is not, in the first place, a private meditation, but the objective 
praise which we offer up in the name of the Church. We join her 
world-wide choir. But some people make very strange deductions 
from this certainly very consoling fact, as if it did not matter how 
far this praise is also our human prayer. Since we are not a sort of 
“organic gramophone”’ and our lips not a needle nor the breviary 
a record, but it is our privilege to be persons with brains, minds, 
emotions and wills, I think the very important secondary purpose 
of this obligation is to make us pray. According to St. Benedict: 
mens nostra concordet voci nostrae, our mind should do what our 
lips do, even if we fail often, and very often fulfil only the legal 
obligation of labial recitation. That may be all the cold law mini- 
malistically requires. But if we want to avoid what Christ said 
about the pharisees, we should make an effort to make it an intelli- 
gent prayer, arousing corresponding emotions and stimulating our 
will. While the general prescribed intention is enough to quiet our 
conscience, a rational attention is certainly more worthy of men 
who live in a democracy which abhors automatons and cogs-in- 
the- wheel beings, and is proud of the absolute value of personality 
and individuality. Certainly, when my lips recite and my will is 
intent on God's greatness and its praise, I say my office well. But 
we can do better and get a great deal out of it for ourselves; we 
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can make it a spiritual education, a conscious incorporation into 
the ‘‘body of Christ,’’ the Person of persons. 


So, being, as we nowadays are, not too good in Latin, poorer in 
Greek and worse in Hebrew, would it be against the rubrics to help 
us by means of a few footnotes and italics? For example, during 
the last year Rev. William H. McClellan, S.J., has given us a series 
of fine articles in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly on obscurities in 
the Latin Psalter. It is about the tenth time that I return to such 
an explanation since I entered the seminary. The French have a 
breviary with a French translation in parallel column, but I fear 
Rome does not favor this, although Father Hugueny, O.P., cer- 
tainly did a neat job. The temptation to recite the vernacular is 
great. 

However we need not cross the danger line. If all the passages 
Father McClellan singles out for explanation were printed in italics 
in our breviary, and a footnote gave us the Latin version correctly, 
e.g., St. Jerome’s version or a modern equivalent, those who are 
not satisfied with mere labial recitation, who want to make the 
psalms what they were to St. Augustine, Benedict, Bernard, Fran- 
cis and Dominic, the language of their own soul, could glance at 
the footnote and would thus remember the true meaning. 

Some lawyer will come and say: “Quod non! You are not sup- 
posed to interrupt your breviary.’’ When I answer the phone or 
doorbell or say, ‘“‘Hello Mac’ in the yard, nobody objects, and if 
one does, the average anti-liturgist smirks at the liturgical fanatic 
around the house. But is not the improvement of the Church’s and 
my personal prayer a causa rationabilis and sufficiens too? The 
spirit triumphs over the letter that killeth. 

Another improvement, I think, would be footnotes containing 
exact dates and sources referring to the text. Very often one would 
like to know who wrote a certain hymn and when, from what 
source the responsory or antiphon was composed, where one could 
find the continuation of the bits of sermon or homily. We would 
like to use them for our sermons. An added “‘R”’ may, e.g., indi- 
cate that the text of such and such an antiphon is to be found in 
the Psalterium Romanum as distinct from our present Gallicanum. 
Since we have rubrics all over the book teaching us the mechanics 
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of correct recitation, and nobody minds them, I cannot see why 
higher rubrics teaching us more about the origin and meaning of 
the book should be out of place. 

The breviary certainly is essentially not an historical source 
book or a compendium for the preparation of sermons and medita- 
tions. We admit that. But if through these inconspicuous and occa- 
sional footnotes it becomes the vade-mecum of every priest, the 
book he needs and loves, by which he is inspired, would that be 
so much against its spirit? There are very many priests who duti- 
fully ‘‘recite’’ their office with great strain of lip and eye, trying 
to keep their mind fixed on the opus divinum, but who for their 
meditation turn away from the true meat of the breviary to the 
‘‘hamburgers’’ prepared from the leftovers of yesteryear by some 
well-meaning pre-meditator, presented under some fancy and sales- 
man-like title appealing either to the more hurried or the more 
unctious among us. Can not the prayer books of the Church be- 
come my prayer books? Much could be accomplished with a little 
more love and forethought in the organization of existing material. 
It is indeed a challenge to commerce, craftsmanship and priesthood 
alike. 

H. A. REINHOLD 
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THE FORMATION OF A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 
IN A SCHOOL 


OST important about a school is its spirit. We may 
have fine buildings, strong studies and sports, 
teachers with excellent degrees; we may have 
achieved recognition by the most exacting of ac- 
crediting agencies; we may even be amongst the 

most generous on the annual diocesan report of the Propagation of 
the Faith—and still lack that vital thing called spirit. We are aware 
of its presence in a school and equally aware of its absence. We eas- 
ily recognize the difference between a good and a poor spirit, 
between a worldly and a Christian spirit. Yet, when we are asked 
what it is, we find it difficult to define. We have to resort to giving 
its characteristics and to say that it is some sort of dynamic force 
which permeates, energizes, and moulds, according to a definite 
pattern, the student body as a whole and the individual students 
in as much as they yield themselves to it. 

What the soul is to the body, a spirit is to a school. It is the 
first concern of the headmaster or headmistress. Its promotion and 
safeguarding make constant and unlimited demands on their time 
and energies. Wiat is true for the headmaster or headmistress is 
true in a relative degree for those associated with them in the ardu- 
ous work of education. So, it is not surprising to find, when 
Christian educators meet, that the most pressing topic of discus- 
sion is the choice of means that should be taken to promote in our 
schools a thoroughly Christian spirit. 

But it is futile to discuss means except in the light of ends. If 
we do not agree abcut the end, we cannot hope to agree about the 
means. Our view of the essence of Christianity will determine the 
means we shall take for the training of Christian youth. We shall 
see how to make our children Christians, and how to give our 
schools a Christian spirit, when we realize what it is to be a 
Christian, according to God's idea of Christianity. The means 
taken by those who think of religion primarily in terms of mor- 
ality will differ widely from the means taken by those who think 
of it in terms of Life. If we could all see that Christianity is Christ; 
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that He is living in the Church today, giving man to God and 
God to man by a communication of divine life—we would agree 
about the means of Christianizing both the individual child and 
the school. 


Why we do not see Christianity from this viewpoint is a long 
story, dating from several hundred years before the Protestant 
Revolt. But it is difficult to understand why, in this age of modern 
paganism, we are not more impressed with the need of reviving 
the spirit that made the early Christians glory in their faith even 
at the price of their lives. What we need to do is to make and to 
assimilate a synthesis of the teaching of St. John and St. Paul 
concerning Christianity as life and as membership in Christ. With 
this, we shall be abie to recapture and give to our children the joy- 
ous spirit of the early Christians which sent them triumphant to 
martyrdom. But, for many of us, such a view involves the sacrifice 
of the anthropocentric, analytic, and individualistic attitude, in- 
herited from the post-Scholastics, in favor of the theocentric, social, 
and synthetic view of St. Paul and the Fathers. They saw every- 
thing in its proper place in the whole economy of salvation; noth- 
ing was isolated. The Old Testament was full of Christ in shadow 
and symbol; the time of His sojourn in Palestine was but part 
of the whole plan of God. The period in which the Son of God 
achieved victory over Satan in His individual human nature and 
re-asserted the claims of God through a process of death and 
resurrection, was but the beginning of the triumph which He 
would carry on in His members to the end of time. The process 
would be the same although the form would change; the natural 
order would give place to the sacramental order. This view was 
the view of St. Paul and the Fathers. Despite storms from within 
the Church and from without, their view has been kept intact for 
us to the present day by means of the liturgy. If we wish to see 
what they saw, the liturgy will show it to us—the one great plan 
of God to bring all back to Himself through Christ our Lord. 

Our children need this whole view of God’s dealings with crea- 
tion. In it they will see the purpose of their existence and, in the 
light of it, they will discover the three things most needed for a 
Christian life: a motive, a model, and a means. 
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Our children are the product of their age and, although it boasts 
of its social movements and socialistic achievements, it is still 
strongly tinctured with individualism. It is important, therefore, 
to use the idea of individual happiness as a basis on which to build 
up a motive for Christian living. We must erect the superstructure 
of faith on a firm foundation of reason if we hope to tide ado- 
lescents over a period of mental discomfort in matters of faith. 
They are all exposed to the insidious influences of the paganism 
which surrounds us, even those who have been trained from early 
childhood to look at the Church as the continuation of Christ and 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass as the sacrificial offering of Christ to 
the Father and of themselves with Him. In the second and third 
years of high school, they begin to ask themselves and others 
profound questions, the answers to which they cannot fully under- 
stand without a knowledge which they do not yet possess. If we 
can open up to them, at this period, a glorious horizon of Chris- 
tian truth and show them how firmly it is based upon reason, we 
shall have provided the security which is the adolescent’s greatest 
need. Lack of maturity in students of this age will prohibit any 
but the most elementary presentation of the following sequence. 
Study of philosophy and religion in college will deepen and 
develop what the outline merely touches upon. Its value lies in 
the universal appeal of its starting point; in its logical sequence: 
in the opportune indication of the need of revelation; in the broad 
sweep of truth which it presents, a breadth of view which shows 
the continuity of the conflict between good and evil, in the light 
of God’s enduring purpose to unite man to Himself. 


OUTLINE 
MOTIVE 
HAPPINESS, THE SATISFACTION OF A BEING IN Its END 


is sought by all men, 
is achieved by action in conformity with nature, 
is indicated by nature. 


Man’s nature is complex— 
End of vegetative nature: maturity, fertility. 


End of sentient nature: pleasure. 
End of rational nature: union with truth and goodness. 
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But, Man is not content with limited truth and goodness. 
Man can be satisfied only by infinite truth and goodness. 


God is the final explanation of all things. 
Everything has been produced by something. 
Every effect has a cause. 
There cannot be an endless chain of causes. 
There must be a beginning who had no beginning. 
This beginning is the First Cause. 
This First Cause is God. 

Since God is the First Cause, He can lack nothing. 


Therefore: God is infinite, unlimited. 
A being can only give what it has. 
God gave man power to know and to will. 
God must have power to know and to will without limit. 


God made man a person. 

God is a personal God who is infinite truth and goodness. 
Since God is infinite goodness, He is all-desirable. 

Man’s end is God. 


Man’s happiness is union with God 


Happiness Hap BECOME IMPOsSIBLE OF ATTAINMENT 


Nature is the aptitude of a being for its end. 

Action is the means of uniting a being with its end. 

The principle of action in a complex nature is subordination of 
the lower to the higher nature. 


This principle is continually violated by man— 
Man’s action is not in conformity with his end— 
Man’s action springs from his nature— 
If the nature is not suited to the end, 

The cause must be in God— 

Or in man. 

It cannot be in God who lacks nothing— 

It must be in man. 
Philosophers failed, to find the reason— 
Then, God told us through revelation. 


Man had damaged himself. 

God had offered Adam a share in His own happiness. 

This required a share in God’s nature. 

Adam rejected the gift of divine life at the instigation of 
Satan— 

Adam put himself and the human race under Satan’s dominion, 

Adam forfeited the happiness God had intended for him: 
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Adoptive sonship, by defiance of Father’s will: pride 
of life; 

Dominion over his senses, by defiance of the law of 
subordination, concupiscence of flesh; 

Dominion over goods of the earth, by defiance of prin- 
ciple of stewardship, concupiscence of the eyes; 


Adam introduced conflict into human life: 
Between God and man, 
Between man and man, 
Between man’s rational and sentient life, 
Between man and the goods of the earth 


Adam gave up unity — order — peace 


MODEL 
Happiness CouLp ONLY BE RECOVERED BY MAN 


Through a liberator, 
a restorer, 
a new head of the race. 
So, God sent His divine Son 
To make men His adopted sons, 
To conquer Satan, sin, and death, 
To conquer the assaults of pleasure, by pain, 
of possessions, by poverty, 
of power, by preference for the will of the Father. 
God sent His image, the archetype of creation: 
To restore union between God and man, 
union between man and man, 
harmony between rational and sentient natures, 
right relationship of man to goods of earth. 
Christ, the God-Man became the new head of the race— 
He said: “I AM the way, the truth, and the life— 
No man cometh to the Father save by Me.” 


Christ came to restore unity — order — peace 


MEANS 
Happiness Has BrcomMe ACCESSIBLE to Mankinp ONLY IN 
CHRIST 
The Church is the continuation of Christ through time and 
space: 
Christ—in the Church as Truth 
by dogma, 
Christ—in the Church as Way 
law (moral), 








governs man’s mind 





governs man’s will by 
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Christ—in the Church as Life—divinizes the whole man 
by uniting him to Himself in the worship of the 
Father. 


Happiness Is SECURED 1nN Tuts WorLD AND THE NExT 


By becoming one with Christ in baptism; 

By offering ourselves with Christ to the Father in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass; 

By increasing His life in us at holy Communion; 

By absorbing His spirit of sacrifice; 

By striving to overcome love of pleasure by penance, 
love of possessions, by willingness to be in need, 
love of power by preference of God’s will to our own; 

By loving our neighbor as Christ has loved us. 


In this way, we shall recover what Adam lost: 
Union with God, 
Union with our fellowmen, 
Harmony in ourselves, 
Right relationship to goods of the earth. 


We shall recover unity — order — peace 


Teaching of the type suggested by the outline provides a motive 
for Christian life because it brings clearly before the students the 
glory of their destiny as children of God and co-heirs with Christ 
—a destiny worth striving for, happiness worth attaining. It 
shows them Christ our Lord as model in the struggle, how He 
overcame the world, the flesh, and the devil—the attacks of pleas- 
ure, possessions, and power—by pain, by poverty, and by prefer- 
ence for the will of His Father. It gives them security in the 
knowledge that the means of attaining their glorious destiny and 
eternal happiness are divine, sovereignly efficacious, and accessible 
to them in the life of the Church. 


Assimilation of such a synthesis should express itself in love— 
love in word and in deed, love of God and of our neighbor. But 
love must be trained to express itself along very definite lines. True, 
these have been traced by our Lord Himself, but our part is to 
make them evident to the children and to show them how to repro- 
duce in themselves what they see in Him. 

A Catholic Action society in a school is a powerful means of 
developing the love of God and of our neighbor. 
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In organizing a society of Catholic Action, the choice of a name 
is important. A happy selection was made by one school whose 
members glory in the name of Christophers. This title is very sig- 
nificant since it expresses both the aim and the duty of the mem- 
bers. Moreover, it has an emotional appeal to which youth readily 
responds. 

The organization should clearly define its object. Among the 
means of attaining the object should be included: 


A. Personal standard which each member sets for herself concerning the 
number of times a week she will be present at the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass and receive holy Communion; how much time she will 
spend in reading a spiritual book’; how much money she will take 
from herself to give to God; time to be given to apostolic prayer; 
time for apostolic work. 


B. Group activities among the members, to promote attitudes and ideals: 
Love of the holy sacrifice of the Mass and liturgical prayer, 
Love of our Lady, 
Interest in the missions, 
Interest in spiritual reading, etc. 


C. Group activities outside the student body: 
Religious instruction of public school children,’ 
Settlement work, 

Support of missioners, 
Visiting home for incurables, 
Distribution of Catholic literature. 


D. Meetings 
1. By groups, at least once every two weeks. 
2. Student body, once a month, to give reports of the month’s 
achievement and plans for the following month. 
. Executive board, monthly—eve of the regular general meeting. 
4. Annual meeting, last week of school, to give summary of year’s 
work; 
to elect president for the following year; 
to appoint delegates to conventions; 
to make plans for the summer. 


wa 





"The students make their own choice. Spiritual reading is an integral part of 
their training. Their power of appreciation is derived from the basic training 
in Christian doctrine. A specimen test question: How does the book you are 
reading show that holiness is the full flowering of the grace of baptism? 


"For the organization of these classes in religious instruction and the method 
employed, see the second article of this series, ORATE FRATRES, XVI. 2 
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Summer plans should include a revision of the “personal standard” to 
meet the needs of the new situation; problems of increased leisure; etc. 
Suggestions for practical Catholic Action should be listed and given to 
the students with a definite plan for spiritual reading or Scripture study. => 


Among the suggestions for summer apostolic work should be the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy: i 


Influencing others to go to daily Mass, 
to use a missal, 
to read spiritual books. 
Influencing others by expressing Christian views concerning motion 
pictures, books, etc. 
Assisting the pastor by helping to clean the church, 
by sewing on altar linens, 
by bringing flowers to the Blessed Sacrament, 
by helping with the instruction of children. 


With such a doctrinal foundation and such a program of spir- 
itual activity, a school should develop, individually and socially, 
a thoroughly Christian spirit. But, even with these ‘‘methods,”’ 
we shall not attain that spirit unless we keep the perspective, unless 
we put the emphasis where it belongs—on Christ living in the 
Church today, giving back all things to the Father through His 
redemptive action in the liturgy. We might even go further and 
say that we shall not attain it until we make the Mysteries of 
Christ, re-enacted in the feasts of the liturgical year, the integrating 
principle of our training. Christian life is not only a science but 
an art. In the school of Christ, the Master not only teaches the 
mind from without but He also, from within, draws the affections 
and directs the will—for He is the life of the soul.’ 

H. B. 





‘Note: The ideas expressed in this essay and in others of the series on Liturgi- 
cal Education were presented to the University of Detroit in a thesis on Teach- 
ing Religion Through the Liturgy, in partial fulfilment of the requirements for a 
Master of Arts degree in the Department of Education. The thesis has been a 
used under this form with the gracious consent of the University. 
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THE LITURGY OF THE COPTS 


HE COPTS are simply the native Christians of Egypt, 

now a Mohammedan country, of whom a small minority, 

about 40,000 in 90,000, are Catholics. Their liturgy 

is a form of the original Greek Liturgy of Alexandria: it 

is celebrated in Coptic (the ancient Egyptian language, 
now long dead), with a number of Greek phrases and some ver- 
nacular Arabic, whose use tends to increase. It has three anaphoras 
(‘‘canons of the Mass’’), of which the principal one is called ‘‘of 
St. Basil’’ and is described below. 


A Coptic church building is distinguished by a wooden screen 
(hatkal) across the sanctuary, often of lattice work, with a central 
door that is open throughout the service; sometimes the church 
is further subdivided by other similar screens. The altar “‘stone”’ 
is of wood, and the altar stands clear of the east wall. Vestments 
are of the usual Eastern pattern, plus a sort of long amice (kidaris) 
which can be drawn over the head. Blessings are given with a 
hand-cross. Among Catholics, when the Liturgy is not sung, most 
of it is said in an inaudible voice (improperly) ; but the manner of 
celebrating ‘‘low Mass”’ is not uniform. Cymbals and triangles, and 
occasionally the flute, are the only musical instruments allowed, to 
mark the rhythm of the chant. 

Abbreviations: P=Priest or celebrant; D=Deacon; C=Choir or 
people (who take a very active part). 


Priest: > In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. We worship Thee, O Christ, with Thy good Father 
and the Holy Spirit, saying: Thou hast come; Thou hast redeemed 
us. Have mercy > upon us. Almighty God, all-holy Trinity, Lord 
God of hosts, be with us. Verily we have no hope in our sorrows 
and tribulations, save Thee. 

Aut: Our Father . . . evil. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The priest then says a long prayer for worthiness to sacrifice, inaudi- 
bly, while he arranges the chalice, etc., on the altar. He chooses an altar 
bread, which is round, thick and leavened, from those presented by the 
deacon, and afterwards washes his hands, saying Psalm 25. 


P. Grant, O Lord, that our sacrifice may be acceptable in Thy sight, for 
my sins and for the errors of Thy people, and let it be hallowed by 
Thine Holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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He formulates the special intention of the sacrifice. Then the cele- 
brant, carrying the bread in a veil, and the deacon carrying the wine in 
a vessel, preceded by lights, go in procession round the altar, the choir 
singing a variable hymn and the priest praying inaudibly. Returned to the 
altar, the priest blesses the bread and wine. 

P. >} In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Blessed >} be God, the Father almighty. Amen. Blessed > be His 
only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. Blessed »{« be the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter. Amen. Glory and honor unto the all- 
holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. (He pours wine and 
water into the chalice.) 

Deacon: Amen. Amen. Amen. One holy Father, one holy Son, one holy 
Spirit. Amen. Blessed be the Lord God for ever. Amen. All ye 
nations, bless the Lord; bless Him, all ye peoples! For His mercy is 
confirmed upon us, and the truth of the Lord shall endure for ever. 
Amen. Alleluia! 

. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, now, 

always and for ever. Amen. Alleluia! 

Peace »« be with you. (Here and elsewhere in Greek.) 

. And with thy spirit. 

Let us give thanks to the beneficent and merciful God, Father of 
our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ; for He hath protected 
and helped us, purchased us unto Himself, spared us and brought us 
to this hour. Let us therefore pray that He, the almighty Lord our 
God, will keep us in peace this day and all the days of our life. 

D. Pray ye! (Here and elsewhere in Greek.) 

. Kyrie eleison. 

O Lord and Master, almighty God, Father of our Lord and God and 
Savior Jesus Christ, we give Thee thanks for all things and in all 
things and through all things; for Thou hast protected and helped 
us, purchased us unto Thyself, spared us and brought us to this hour. 

D. Pray that God will have mercy on us, pity, hear and help us, receive 
the prayers of His saints for us, for our good at all times; that 
He will forgive our sins, and make us worthy to be pardoned through 
the communion of His holy and blessed mysteries. 

. Kyrie eleison. 

Wherefore we pray and beseech Thy goodness, O Thou lover of men. 
Grant us to pass this day and all the days of our life in peace and 
awe of Thee. All envy, all temptation, all Satan’s works, the counsels 
of wicked men, the uprising of enemies, whether secret or known, do 
Thou take away from us >}, and from all Thy people >, and from 
this holy table >. But such things as are good and useful do Thou 
make to be ministered to us. For Thou art He who has given unto us 
power to tread upon serpents and scorpions and upon all the powers 
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of the Evil One. Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from 
evil, through the grace and mercy and love for men of Thine only 
Son, our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, through whom are 
due to Thee and to the Holy Ghost the Lifegiver, who is of one 
substance with Thee, glory and honor and power and worship, now 
and for ever. Amen. 

C. We are saved indeed, by Thy Spirit! 


The celebrant says inaudibly the “ prayer of the Oblation,” an invoca- 
tion of God the Son upon the holy things, which he then covers. Then 
with the deacon he comes out from the sanctuary and says a long prayer 
of absolution over the kneeling people, invoking the prayers of the saints, 
of the fathers of the first four oecumenical councils, and of the living 
pope and bishops. They then return to the altar for the liturgy of the 
learners. While the choir sings a variable anthem, the priest makes the 
"prayer of Incense” and biddings for the peace of the Church, etc., going 
round the altar three times: he then censes it and the holy images. 

D. Paul, the servant of our Lord Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
who was set aside to preach the gospel of God. 

P. The blessing of Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ: may his holy blessing 
be upon us. Amen. 


He proceeds to cense choir and people, walking round the church, 
while the deacon reads a lesson from St. Paul’s epistles in Coptic. T his is 
repeated in Arabic, while the priest says inaudibly the “prayer of the 
Pauline Epistle.” 

D. Grace and peace be with you. Amen. So be it. The general epistle of 

N. .. , beloved brethren. 


A server reads a lesson from a general epistle as before, and the priest 
says the “prayer of the General Epistle.” 


D. Love not the world, neither the things which are in the world; this life 
and its pleasures pass away, but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever. Amen. 

C. God has taken away the sins of the people through the burnt-offering 
and the savor of incense, even He who offered an acceptable sacrifice 
upon the cross for our salvation. Blessed in truth art Thou, with 
Thy good Father and the Holy Spirit. Thou hast come; Thou hast 
redeemed us: have mercy on us. 

D. Acts of our fathers the apostles: their holy blessing be with us. 


While the deacon or other minister reads a lesson from the Acts as 
before, the priest says two prayers and again censes altar, images and peo- 
ple. 

D. The word of the Lord shall endure and be multiplied and shall wax 
mighty and be strengthened in the holy Church of God. Amen. 
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P. & C. Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy 
upon us (thrice). Glory be . . . Ghost, now and always and for 
ever. Amen. Holy God... us. 

P. Peace be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

P. Our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ our God, spoke to His blessed disci- 

* ples and apostles, saying: Many prophets and righteous men have de- 
sired to see the things which you see, and have not seen them, and to 
hear the things which you hear, and have not heard them: blessed, 
then, are your eyes which see and your ears which hear. May we be 
made worthy to hear and to do Thine holy teaching: through the 
prayers of Thy saints. 

D. Pray concerning the holy gospel. 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P. Remember, O King, all those who have asked us to remember them in 
the prayers which we offer up to Thee, O Lord our God. Give rest to 
those who have fallen asleep, heal the sick: for verily Thou art the 
life, salvation, hope and healing of us all, and our resurrection. And 
to Thee we give glory and honor and worship, with Thy good 
Father and the Holy Ghost the Lifegiver, who is of one substance 
wtih Thee, now and always. Amen. 


The deacon sings a variable psalm verse, and a procession is formed, 
the priest carrying the thurible and saying the Song of Simeon and the 
deacon carrying the gospel-book; they go round the altar and out at the 
haikal door into the nave, where the book is censed and kissed. 


P. Kiss the gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of the living God: glory be to 
Him for ever. 

D. (in Arabic). Stand in the fear of God, and hear His holy gospel. 

P. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord. Bless, O our 
Lord, the reading from the gospel according to the holy N. ... 

C. Praise to Thee, O Lord. 

P. Our Lord and God, Savior and King, Jesus Christ, Son of the living 
God—to Him be glory for ever. 


The priest sings the gospel in Coptic and Arabic, and at the end 
presents the book to the deacon to kiss. 


P. Glory be to God for ever and ever. Amen. (He blesses the people with 
the book.) O longsuffering God, merciful and true, receive our pray- 
ers and our penitence upon Thy stainless altar in heaven. May we be 
worthy to hear Thy gospel and may we keep Thy commandments, 
bringing forth fruit thereof, thirty, sixty and an hundred-fold. 
Remember, O Lord, such of Thy people as are sick, whom Thou hast 
visited in Thy pity: heal Thou them. Remember, O Lord, our rela- 
tives and neighbors who are travelling: bring them home in peace 
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and safety. (Here follow intercessions for harvest and weather, 
monks and nuns, the king, prisoners and the distressed, the dead, the 
catechumens. The prayer ends inaudibly with supplication for accept- 
ance of the sacrifice. Priest and deacon then return to the altar.) 


. Blessed be Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the perfect Trinity. ‘We 


worship Him; we glorify Him. 


- Peace be with you all. 
. And with thy spirit. 
. Let us again pray to almighty God, the Father of our Lord and God 


and Savior Jesus Christ. We pray and beseech Thy goodness, O 
Thou lover of men. Be mindful of the peace of Thine one only, 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church. 


D. Pray for the peace of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic orthodox 


ne) 


moO 
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C. 


Church of God— 


. Kyrie eleison. 


Which is from one end of the world to the other. Bless all peoples and 
every field. Give Thy grace to the king, to his soldiers, advisers and 
ministers, to the people, our neighbors, our coming in and going out. 
Grant them peace, O King of peace; grant us Thy peace. Thou hast 
given us all things: possess us unto Thyself, O God, for we know 
no other save Thee. We call on Thine holy name. May our souls 
live by Thine Holy Spirit, and let not death-dealing sin obtain 
dominion over Thy servants. 


. Kyrie eleison. 


Again let us pray . . . lover of men. Be mindful of our holy father 
and chief hierarch Pope N. . . , our most reverend father and patri- 
arch Amba M. .. . , and their fellow servant, our bishop, Amba 
NN. ... 


. Pray for the chief hierarch Pope N. .. , for our father and patriarch 


Amba M. ..., archbishop of the great city of Alexandria, and for all 
true-believing bishops. 


. Kyrie eleison. 
. Keep them in safety for many peaceful years, to discharge that epis- 


copal office which Thy blessed will has entrusted to them, rightly 
preaching the word of truth, ruling Thy people in holiness and 
right doctrine: together with all orthodox bishops, priests and deacons 
and all the fulness of Thy Church. Grant to them and to us peace 
and salvation everywhere. Receive the prayers which they send up 
to Thee for us and for all Thy people, as well as ours for them. 
Receive those supplications upon Thine holy altar in heaven as a 
sweet perfume of incense. Put down their adversaries under their 
feet, but them do Thou keep in -peace and righteousness in Thine 
holy Church. 
Kyrie eleison. 
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P. Again let us pray . . . lover of men. Be mindful of this congregation. 
Bless > them. 

D. Pray for the faithful of this church and all who meet therein. 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P. Grant that they may live in peace and righteousness, that they may be 
according to Thy holy will (cemsing altar and gifts thrice) houses 
of prayer, houses of holiness, houses of blessing. Grant this to us, O 
Lord, and to Thy servants who shall follow us to the end of time. 
(Censing the ministers) Arise, O Lord, and let Thine enemies be 
scattered; let all who hate Thine holy name flee before Thy face. 
(Censing the people) But let Thy people be blessed a thousand thou- 
sand-fold and ten thousand and ten thousand-fold. May they all do 
Thy will, through the grace and mercy and love for men of Thine 
only Son, our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, through whom 
are due . . . now and for ever. Amen. 

D. Let us attend, in the wisdom of God and His truth. 


All recite the Nicene Creed, in Arabic and in the plural, “We be- 
lieve,” etc. 


P. Peace be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

P. Great and eternal God, Thou didst create man in integrity, and by the 
life-giving coming of Thine only Son, our Lord and God and Savior 
Jesus Christ, didst destroy that death by which the malice of the 
devil entered into the world. Thou hast filled the whole creation 
with peace from heaven, for which the angel host doth glorify Thee, 
saying: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and good 
hope to men. 

D. Pray for perfect peace and for the holy embraces of the apostles. 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P. In Thy good will, O God, fill our hearts with Thy peace, and cleanse 
us from every stain and iniquity and from all cunning and hypo- 
crisy and from the nursing of injuries, which bring death. Make us 
all meet, O our King, to greet one another with an holy kiss, shar- 
ing therein without reproach, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


He embraces the deacon, and the kiss is passed among the people by 
touching hands. 


D. Through whom are due . . . and for ever. Kyrie eleison (thrice). So 
be it, O Jesus Christ, Son of God. Hear us and have mercy on us. 


Here begins the anaphora of St. Basil the Great. 
(To be concluded) 
DONALD ATTWATER 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THEY FOUGHT A WAR OVER IT! 


RUTAL precision and cold-blooded efficiency are the 
qualities which seem necessary to win a battle, maybe a 
war. But often a series of victories has led to final defeat, 
and more often a war won has resulted in a peace 
lost. 


What has always returned to the surface was man, because man 
is ineradicable—and he was made an image and likeness of God, 
and, what is more wondrous still, was re-formed through the 
God-Man who imprinted divinity on his face. Man’s features are 
delicate, expressive of spirit, animated by a soul, ennobled (or 
depraved) by desires. They are flesh and blood, not steel or con- 
crete; rounded and smooth, not sharp like metal tools or knives. 
Everything about man is based on moderation and a delicate 
interplay of imponderable forces. His equilibrium depends not only 
on internal secretion, atmosphere, food, stimulants and bacteria, 
but essentially more on the interaction of subtly organized matter 
and spirit. An inconceivable mystery! Nowhere is this mystery 
more beautifully and consistently extended and developed than in 
the things which flow from the Incarnation: the consecratory pro- 
longation of it, Christ’s sacramental mysteries, and its derivatives. 
This is the most “‘human”’ of all spheres because it is the only one 
which takes up both extremes of Being: matter, below man, and 
the Spirit, the Pneuma of God, through the medium of the Son 
of Mary. 

Into this most real of all realities sound the shrill and hideous 
voices of prophets who have lost sight of man, and who lie on 
their bellies before a new pseudo-apotheosis of matter. Their idol 
is the pure, distilled “Homo Oeconomicus.’”’ Their first great 
prophet was Karl Marx, but the lesser prophets of this great temp- 
tation are to be found in every camp. While Marx was still 
inspired by a ravaging passion of a nobler kind, social justice and 
sympathy for the disinherited, his followers in all camps, capital- 
ists as well as what we call fascists (to have a general denomi- 
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nator), technocrats as well as the latest newcomers, the ‘“‘mana- 
gerial revolutionists,”” have fallen deeper in their defection from 
“man.” To make this more clear let us quote our Holy Father, 
according to a report of the Times (London): ‘“‘Bolshevism is in 
some sense a corruption of the virtues of brotherly love and self- 
sacrifice, whereas Nazism is a direct and untrammelled manifesta- 
tion of hatred and greed.” 


Monopolistic capitalism. in practice and in an underhand way, 
adheres to this same depersonalizing economism, which makes 
humanity subservient to its new man-made idol, economy. It and 
the other new “isms’’ do so in the name of their new beatitude 
of a satanic sermon on the mount: efficiency, power, precision. 
Even if they claim that the final end of all this will serve man, 
one has but to read between the lines to see that this ‘““new man” 
will be a product of the means of production and their efficient 
administration. But while even bloodstained dictators are impelled 
by a human passion, a vision of national grandeur, the climax of 
inhumanity is reached by those who want to persuade us to lay 
our hands in our laps and watch this most ruthless passion dis- 
appear, only to be replaced by economy for economy’s sake. The 
world run by ‘‘managers’’! With the help of engineers, police, sol- 
diers and bureaucracy! One big factory dispensing health service, a 
balanced diet, euthanasia, the spacing of births, dosed sunshine 
and vitamin pills. Totalitarianism in the name of what? And all 
this for the well-established ‘‘dogma”’ that there is always a ruling 
class, that the piesent one is on its way out, and that a new one 
is coming in. A littie bit of cement and an ideology will keep that 
new society together, and some lubricant—maybe religion and 
morals-—will make it run smoothly. 

It is an old temptation. It has that appalling visible ‘‘rational- 
ity’’ which seduces the intelligentsia, and wins over all the “‘crack- 
pots’ from Social Justice and the ‘““Wave of the Future’’ to the 
last of the technocrats. Even in American history, short as it is 
compared to that of Asia and Europe, there are a few examples. 
In the last analysis it seems to me that even so recent an event as 
the Civil War was fought over ‘‘man.”’ Is it not a strange coinci- 
dence that the most lovable of modern statesmen, Abraham Lin- 
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coln, was on the other side, refusing to lose faith in man? Long 
before the war started, and long before he was nominated and 
elected chief executive, he pasted a little clipping into a notebook: 
“Free society! We sicken of the name. What is it but a conglomera- 
tion of greasy mechanics, filthy operatives, small fisted farmers and 
moonstruck theorists.” Some ‘‘well-bred gentleman’’ evidently 
thought this free society at which he sneered was unfit for him, 
for his clean-shaven, efficient and precisely-working paradise. At 
the same time that he cut out this clipping, Lincoln was reading 
the book of a sociologist by the name of George Fitzhugh who 
told the students at Yale ‘‘that so-called democracy and so-called 
republican government had broken down in Europe and was 


breaking down in America. . . . Free society in Western Europe 
is a failure; . . . it betrays premonitory symptoms of failure even 
in America. ... Men once. . . committed to the sweeping principle 


‘that man being a moral agent, accountable to God for his actions, 
should not have those actions controlled and directed by the will 
of another,’ are in effect committed to Socialism and Communism, 
to the most ultra doctrines.’’ Fitzhugh, like Rudolf Darré, Hitler's 
agrarian minister in 1934, wanted “‘to divide public lands among 
responsible men, inheritance to be by the eldest son, while landless 
and jobless workers were to be attached to these tracts of land as 
tenants for life.”’ 


Abraham Lincoln's answer was: ‘‘Accustomed to trample on 
the rights of those around you, you have lost the genius of your 
own independence and become the fit subjects of the first cunning 
tyrant who rises among you. And Jet me tell you that these 
things are prepared for you with the logic of history.’’ Years later, 
as president, he fought four long years, maligned, distrusted, and 
often only half-understood, the most bloody and heartrerding 
war the world had yet seen. As far as he was concerned, he also won 
the peace. 

Things are certainly much more complex now than eighty years 
ago. It would be childish to overlook the fact that our immediate 
problems of sociolcgy are far more, infinitely more, bewildering. 
State ownership really is dislocating more and more private enter- 
prise; becoming more and more paternal, autocratic. Collectivism is 
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in the air. Nationalism, imperialism have been added to make 
things more complicated. The moral issue has been made more con- 
fused through a deeper sense of guilt on the part of those who 
failed to live the right principles which they professed. Moreover 
all these different ‘‘isms’’ contain some truths, attempt to right 
apparent wrongs, are animated by sweeping passions, and win 
battle after battle. 

But does that mean that we should surrender and try to get next 
to the driver’s seat, committing the crime of opportunism, destroy- 
ing the trust of the world in our own faith? That were treason to 
man, to Christ and to God, and betrayal of mankind. It is easy 
for a Catholic not to fall for any kind of totalitarianism that per- 
secutes the Church. His spiritual vested interests combat such fool- 
ishness. But a few of us don’t seem to see that the embrace of a 
boa constrictor is just as deadly as the murderous assault of a tiger. 
You dic just as efficiently from internal infection as you do from 
a bomb. The wrong image of man in a Christian’s mind is the 
worst kind of infection, because in the end it will dethrone the 
New Adam, Christ Himself, and put in his place the Frankenstein 
of the “economic man,” pure and distilled, who is even beneath 
the old Adam, for the latter sinned, yes, but he also repented and 
was saved. Just as Christ did not choose a pill or a gadget to sym- 
bolize His life-sustaining power, but bread and wine, a very plain 
and human thing, so He will not instill His Pneuma into society 
if this society has willed to be nothing but power, screws, valves 
and lubicrants for a new man-made idol, economy. 


H. A. R. 
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WITH OUR READERS 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD’ 


HE parable of the Good Shepherd doesn’t seem to mean 

much to us moderns, conditioned as we are by autos, planes, 
tractors, tanks, and the general trend away from the soil. Our 
Lord undoubtedly foresaw our ignorance of shepherds and sheep; 
but He used this parable just the same. And He meant it for us 
too. He is our Good Shepherd. We are His sheep. 

A good shepherd knows each of his sheep individually. He 
understands them—their habits, weaknesses, good points. He 
knows they lack a sense of direction, and so he takes it upon him- 
self to guide them to the best pastures and water. That is his 
work. And because he knows and loves his animals, he does not 
hesitate to fight for them and even to give his life for them. 

To a human race wandering about without direction, the prey 
of the wolves of hell, starved for want of food and drink, comes a 
Shepherd—the Son of God. He gives guidance to these sheep, feeds 
them in heavenly pastures, fights for their life against the wolves, 
and gives His own life to save theirs. 

These are the facts of Christ’s life. They are the facts of Lent 
and Easter. Christ gave His life for His sheep. But more than 
that: He rose up jubilantly from death so that He could continue 
to be their Good Shepherd, since His sheep still need Him. They 
still tend to become confused; still flirt with those who would 
destroy them; still break their legs on the rocks of sin and call 
to Him to rescue them from their own folly. 

This parable of the Good Shepherd is more than a beautiful 
lesson to us. Today we celebrate His-being-our-Shepherd and our- 
being-His-sheep. We rejoice in this truth. ‘“The earth is full of 
the goodness of the Lord. . . rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous” 
(introit). 


1To acquaint more of our readers with the liturgical year bulletin, The Week 
with Christ, we begged the loan of this year’s Good Shepherd Sunday issue 
from its editor, Dom Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. The bulletin is widely used 
in schools and army camps; a number of pastors also post it in their church 
vestibule. Annual subscription, $1.00. 
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“The Lord ruleth me: and I shall want nothing. He hath set 
me in a place of pasture. . . . He hath converted my soul’’ (Ps. 
22). Our Good Shepherd has done everything for us. All we have 
to do to be saved is to run after Him and eat of the Food He pre- 
pares for us. 

Sheep may be stupid, but in essentials they aren’t so dumb. 
They know their shepherd always, but they know him best at 
mealtime. Mealtime for us sheep is holy Mass; for the Mass is the 
greenest of the Oases to which Christ leads us. Here we fix our 
eyes on Him and hold out our hands to receive from Him (offer- 
tory verse) the food we need to strengthen the bond between 
Him and us. 

“The disciples knew Him in the breaking of bread’’ (alleluia 
verse). We get to know Him in the breaking of bread, holy Mass, 
because there we identify ourselves with Him. We eagerly run to 
Him at the offertory, joining our wills to His, giving ourselves to 
Him with humble confidence. He offers us with Himself to the 
Father, and the Father gives Him back to us as the food of our 
life. “‘He that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me.” 

Summary 

1) Christ is our Good Shepherd, because He gave His life for 
us, and because He chose us as His sheep, and because He knows us. 

2) We are His sheep in proportion to our knowledge and love 
of Him (which knowledge and love come to us from associating 
with Him, joining ourselves to Him, in His Sacrifice made present 
for us in holy Mass). 

3) Being good sheep, knowing Him well, following Him trust- 
ingly no matter where He leads, is our only salvation, our only 
happiness, our only peace. He is the only Way, the only Truth, 
the only Life. ‘For though I should walk in the midst of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” 

* + 
HE last issue of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis to reach us (Octo- 
ber 25, 1941), contains an allocution of our Holy Father, 
Pius XII, to the Sacred Tribunal of the Rota delivered Octo- 
ber 3, 1941, in the course of which he gives an authoritative 
declaration on the question of the ends of matrimony that has been 
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so vigorously discussed by Catholic authors in recent years (cf. 
“A Note on Marriage”’ in last issue: p. 224 ff.) . Following is a ver- 
batim translation of the relevant paragraph: 


In the delicate and equally difficult question [of physical impotence] 
two tendencies are to be avoided: first, that which in the examination 
of the constitutive elements of the act of generation emphasizes 
solely the primary end of matrimony, as if the secondary end did 
not exist or at least were not a finis operis established by the Author 
of nature Himself; and secondly, that which considers the secondary 
end as equally principal, dissociating it from its essential subordina- 
tion to the primary end, a viewpoint that by logical necessity would 
lead to dire consequences. In other words, if the truth lies in the 
center, two extremes are to be avoided: on the one hand, the practical 
denial or the excessive undervaluation of the secondary end of 
matrimony and of the act of generation; on the other hand, the 
dissociation or separation beyond due measure of the conjugal act 
from the primary end to which according to its whole nature it is 
primarily and principally ordained. 


+ + 


SISTER MARY DONALD, B.V.M., of Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago, celebrates the Feast of feasts fittingly by indulging in a trans- 
lation from the Greek. (From the original. We know, because we 
helped secure a copy of the Greek breviary for her.) We won't be 
too surprised if our gifted contributor sends us something from 
the Syriac next.—-FATHER GALVIN is now missionary in Puerto 
Rico, but for several years previously was an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of liturgical interest among the Redemptorist seminarians 
at Esopus, N. Y.—A most hearty welcome to our associate editor 
from Eire, FR. JAMES, O.F.M.CAP., after a long absence from 
our pages.—Another associate editor, FATHER REINHOLD, of 
Yakima, Wash., writes of a problem of printing that is daily 
becoming more acute.—H. B. interrupts her teaching suggestions 
on the liturgical year with some valuable material on liturgical 
education in general—Our expert on Eastern rites, MR. DONALD 
ATTWATER, sends us another translation of an Oriental Liturgy, 
from Crickhowell, Wales.—The Timely Tract by H. A. R. packs 
the usual timely punch, to which very many of our readers eagerly 
look forward from issue to issue. 
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THE MARRIAGE SERVICE 


EFORE Pope St. Pius V standardized the Roman liturgy at 
the end of the sixteenth century, there was in the Western 
Church a great variety in detail in the manner of celebrating 
Mass, singing the Divine Office, administering the sacraments, 
and in the prayers used. Not only did they differ from country 
to country but even sometimes from diocese to diocese: in England 
and Wales alone there were at least four distinct liturgical ‘‘uses,”’ 
having their origins in the customs of the churches of Sarum 
(Salisbury), York, Hereford, and Bangor-in-Arfon. After the re- 
form of Pius V these variations were swept away, with certain 
exceptions (e.g., the ‘‘uses’’ of the Milan and Lyons provinces, of 
the Carthusian and Dominican orders), and the rite of the patri- 
archal church of Rome imposed in their place. Nevertheless, in the 
administration of the sacraments and other occasional offices, small 
differences persisted in some places, and national or provincial spe- 
cial editions of the Rituale Romanum are not unknown: in our 
own day in some European countries this has taken the form, 
with full ecclesiastical approval, of an increased use of the ver- 
nacular in such rites as baptism, marriage and burial. 


I am reminded of all this by the publication by the Liturgical 
Press of the fourth revised edition of Father R. E. Power’s Mar- 
riage in Christ, for here in England and Wales the rite of marriage 
differs somewhat from that in the Rituale Romanum with which 
you in the United States are familiar. The English peculiarity is a 
survival from the Sarum rituale which was the most widespread 
of the mediaeval uses in this country. (After our regular episcopal 
hierarchy was restored in 1850, there was some talk of restoring 
the Sarum liturgy too. This would have had certain definite 
advantages, but it is not on the whole to be regretted that it was 
not done, for in general the Sarum use is less satisfactory than 
the pure Roman rite.) 


The difference between the English and Roman marriage service 
is small and consists of a short but impressive addition and a 
change of form. First, at the blessing of the ring (p. 14 of Father 
Power’s booklet) the priest blesses also gold and silver, whether 
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coins or in other form. Then, in the Roman rite, the bridegroom 
puts the ring on the ring-finger of the bride, saying, ““With this 
ring I thee wed, and promise thee my fidelity,” and the priest 
adds, ‘In the name of the Father . .. Amen.” 

But in England it is different. First the bridegroom gives the 
gold and silver to the bride, saying: ““With this ring I thee wed; 
this gold and silver I thee give; with my body I thee worship; 
and with all my worldly goods I thee endow.’’ Then he places 
the ring on the tip of the thumb of the bride’s left hand, saying, 
“In the name of the Father’’; then on the first finger, saying, ‘‘and 
of the Son’’; then on the second finger, saying, “‘and of the Holy 
Ghost’; lastly on the third finger, saying, ‘‘Amen.”’ There he 
leaves the ring, and the rite is concluded as in the Roman use. 

I hope I am not moved by national bias when I say that this 
seems to me better than the Roman way. The symbolism of the 
delivery of gold and silver is good, and the accompanying words 
are a happy emphasis on the husband’s duty as breadwinner, on 
the communality that should be in the home, and on the complete 
love that should subsist between husband and wife. And the 
speaking of the words “In the name of the Father’’ etc., by the 
bridegroom (instead of the priest) further emphasizes that it is 
the man and woman themselves who minister the sacrament to 
one another, thus fully exercising the “‘priesthood of the laity’’; 
while the enlarged ritual of the ring underlines the absolute bind- 
ingness and irrevocability of what is being done. 


DONALD ATTWATER 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE badly need 100 copies of No. 3 of this volume (Jan. 
25th issue). Through an oversight, all copies needed for 
files and for completing volumes were used to fill “Press 
Month” requests. Unless we secure 100 copies, the entire 
issue will have to be reset and reprinted—a very grievous 
expense. 

If you do not make a point of keeping complete sets of 
your “O. F.,” please send us No. 3. Or if you know of some- 
one who can spare this issue, please urge him to help us 
out of our difficulty. Thank you! 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR first “‘brief’’ this month is not very “‘liturgical,”” at least 
not directly so. It is about the Commonweal’s fight for exist- 


ence. Although the going has been precarious at times, ORATE 
FRATRES has never as yet begged for itself; and only on rare occa- 
sions have we allowed ourselves to beg for others. With all the 
more confidence, therefore, do we hereby urgently appeal to the 
charity of our readers in the interests of the Commonweal. O. F. 
had an exchange arrangement of advertisements with the Com- 
monweal for the past many years. This represents our conviction 
of a community of ideals and aims, with the Commonweal ap- 
proaching the problem of the integrally Catholic mind and life 
more from the secular, O. F. more from the specifically religious 
angle. The end of Commonweal would mean a grievous blow to 
the lay apostolate in this country, such as we simply cannot afford. 
If you can manage to give or collect $10.00 (or more), please 
send it to The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
The cause is worth serious sacrifice. 


* 


Parish bulletins can do good service as liturgical propaganda 
sheets. There are quite a number throughout the country that 
serve this end. Two further instances came to our desk recently: 
the Cathedral Calendar of Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, and 
the weekly leaflet published by the Capuchin Fathers in charge of 
St. John the Baptist Church, New York City. Such bulletins can 
and often do contain the Mass ordo for the week or month, brief 
explanations of the Sunday’s liturgy and of major feasts, and 
occasional articles on “‘sacrament spirituality’’ and all manner of 
liturgical topics, particularly on the more important sacramentals 
occurring in the course of the Church year. Several of these bulle- 
tins gave special prominence to the announcement that during 
Lent Mass at a certain hour would always be of the feria. St. Jo- 
seph’s Parish Bulletin, of Halifax, N. S., published by the zealous 
liturgical apostle of the Maritime Provinces and our old friend, 
Father Charles Curran, had an exceptionally fine New Year's issue 
on ““The Saint of the Day.”’ A recent ‘‘money plea’ in the same 
bulletin struck us as being felicitously worded: ‘‘Give consicen- 
tiously to the Offertory on Sundays!’’ The phrase obviously pre- 
supposes considerable liturgical indoctrination. 


¢ 


Sure to be widely read and to motivate right attitudes are James 
Poor’s and Leonard Doyle’s ‘“‘popular meditations’’ on the litur- 
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gical year and on various Mass-formularies appearing in the Youth 
Section of Our Sunday Visitor. We know they command a large 
and responsive group of readers, for in a recent article on the 
Divine Office, a recommendation of our Short Breviary and the 
Prime and Compline booklets brought a really astounding num- 
ber of inquiries, and not a few outright orders. 


¢ 


Good material for interesting high school pupils (and their 
teachers) in the liturgy is being carried by the Religious Educator, 
the monthly mimeographed periodical of the California Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. More of this calibre of popularization 
would effect a revolution in teaching methods—which might per- 
haps not be such a bad idea. 


+ 


As Exhibit X in favor of such a “‘revolution,’’ we here publish, 
by kind permission, a letter received by the head of a Catholic 
college from a loyal alumnus: 


I am taking the liberty of having sent to you copies of National 
Liturgical Week 1940 and 1941. It struck me that there is no place 
where I would be more gratified to see the proposals outlined in 
these volumes, particularly in that of 1940, applied, than at N. 
College. 

Perhaps the students are already being directed along liturgical lines, 
and you already have these volumes. If so, please pass on the ones I 
am sending you to someone who will make good use of them. 


During the four years that I was at N.—two last years of high 
school and two first years of college—I was completely imbued with 
the significance of A.M.D.G.; it became part of my life and has 
remained with me in varying degrees of intensity ever since. It is the 
biggest thing I got at N., and I can never be grateful enough for it. 


During the past two years, since I have become familiar to a small 
degree with the significance of the liturgy, especially of the phase 
of co-offering the holy Sacrifice and of how incomplete that role 
is without Communion—and what a much greater significance Com- 
munion has than “receiving”; familiar to a very small degree with 
the majesty of the doctrine of the mystical body and the unlimited 
possibilities of my role as a member; —since I have become familiar 
with these things, I cannot tell you how often I resent the fact that 
I spent four years in a Catholic college, and still had to wait till 
this late day to acquire even the very limited understanding that 
I now possess. (I will say that the A.M.D.G. training made the 
approach easier.) 
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If only, at N., in the chapel, class, study, refectory, dormitory, rec- 
reation hall and campus, the full, all-embracing meaning of our 
daily Mass had been impressed on us, and everywhere, our role in the 
mystical body brought home to us by every conceivable device, what 
an impression N. boys would be making on our country today! 


Please do not conclude that I have been suddenly struck as was St. 
Paul, nor that I am, or ever have been, a model alumnus. Quite the 
contrary. I have succumbed, more than ever I ought to have, to the 
materialistic and pagan atmosphere that has been permitted to impose 
itself on this land. In conviction I am completely Christian. In prac- 
tice, I do not know whether I have been more pagan than Christian. 


But if I can become steeped in the liturgy and become fully seized 
with my role in the mystical body, I have hope that these conditions 
will lift me out and make me immune to materialistic and pagan 
influences. To my N. training I give full credit for my predisposition 
to the influence of the liturgy; but I wonder and wonder why N. 
did not teach me to live the liturgy. . . 


The seminarians and the clergy must be the first to be imbued and 
made zealous; the laity will be more than ready to follow. May the 
Holy Ghost give us the pentecostal apostleship. 


* 


The following is the sort of announcement we (and no doubt 
St. Dominic and the entire Dominican family in heaven too) smile 
about in a pleased sort of way: “The monthly meeting of Domini- 
can tertiaries of St. Vincent Ferrer Chapter will be held at 3:30 
p.m. on Passion Sunday, March 22, at St. Vincent Ferrer Church, 
River Forest (Illinois). Vespers and Compline will be chanted. 
Following the Compline procession, there will be Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament’’ (From the Chicago New World). It 
reminds us of Dr. Kerwin’s report at the 1940 Liturgical Week 
concerning increasing interest in the Office on the part of Domini- 
can tertiaries. 

Evidence to the same effect from the Franciscan camp is to be 
found in the December issue of the Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
official organ of tertiaries of St. Francis. Fr. Doyle, T.O.R., in an 
article on “Prayer for the Dead” argues that “‘tertiaries should be 
foremost in this movement” (of understanding and actively parti- 
cipating in the liturgy), and he makes a strong plea for the use 
of the Office of the Dead, which should “form a distinctive char- 
acteristic in the funerals of the members of the Third Order.”’ 
(English translation of the Office of the Dead: Let Us Pray for 
Our Dead, America Press, $.75; the Office is also contained in the 
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Manual of Prayers issued by order of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore.) 
+ 


The Proceedings of the Liturgical Day for priests of Kansas, 
held at St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, on December 10, have been 
published in a neat pamphlet which sells for 15 cents (51 pp.). 
It contains brief addresses by the three Bishops of the state, the for- 
mal lectures of Msgr. Hellriegel, Fathers Gerald Ellard, Patrick 
Cummins, Bonaventure Schwinn, and Herman Koch, and the 
principal points made in the discussions. Certainly a good 15 
cents’ worth. 


+ 


The Liturgical Week 1941 Proceedings have likewise made their 
appearance. Copies can be secured from The Secretary, 528 High 
Street, Newark, N. J. Cost for paper-bound volume, $1.50. Our 
next issue will include a review of the book; but obviously, no 
review is necessary to persuade O. F. readers to get their copy 
immediately. 


° 


The Fourth Annual Conference on Oriental Rites and Liturgies, 
sponsored by Fordham University, which met March 21 and 22, 
differed from its predecessors in the greater official prominence 
accorded it. The concelebration of the Divine Liturgy according 
to the Byzantine-Slavonic rite took place in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York. Archbishop Spellman and a number of Latin 
and Oriental rite prelates and clergy attended. The theme of this 
year’s conference was “Eastern Christians of the Byzantine Slavic 
Rite.” The increasing attention which the meeting is annually 
attracting among Latin rite Catholics can arouse only most pro- 
found gratification. 


¢ 


The London Catholic Herald featured a series of five articles by 
Rev. Joseph Heald on “Liturgy in the Small Church.”” The general 
flavor of the essays can be gathered from a quotation, from article 
4, on “Plainchant without Tears’: ‘Our choirs and people will 
never begin to appreciate the chant so long as it is mixed up with 
modern music of an unsuitable character. Many a plainchant Mass 
has been ruined by the intrusion of a sentimental ‘offertory piece’ 
or by the wrong kind of accompaniment or voluntaries on the 
organ. One might as well try to savour the delicacy of a fine vin- 
tage with one’s mouth full of jam!” 
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The address which Dom Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., of St. 
Mary's Abbey, Newark, N. J., delivered at the tenth anniversary 
Mass of the founding of Approved Workmen, Brooklyn, has 
been published in leaflet form (6 pp.) under the title, ““The Soul 
of the Liturgy.’ It is a competent popular exposition of the pur- 
poses of the liturgical movement. Copies sell at $9.00 per 1000. 


+ 


Our translator extraordinary, Sister Mary Donald, called our 
attention to the liturgical applicability of some paragraphs that 
appeared in the January Reader’s Digest in an article “So Now We 
Live on Less.’’ We gladly share the find: 

We had rediscovered the old truth—forgotten by most people who 
are suffering from too much service—that nothing heightens enjoy- 
ment like participation. That discovery colors all this new life of 
ours. When we mow our lawn it looks no better than it did when 
someone else mowed it. But we like it better. The flowers we find in 
the woods probably can’t compare with the ones we used to buy 
from the florist. But these are our flowers in a sense that the others 
never were. 

It would be absurd to claim that this magic formula makes every- 
thing just dandy. We don’t utter glad cries at the sight of a stack 
of dirty dishes just because they are our dishes. But some of the 
chores have become less onerous; some even acquired a pallid charm. 


¢ 


Miss Charlton Fortune, director of the Monterey Guild, which 
has gained well-deserved renown in the field of liturgical art, 
gave a series of eight lectures to Sisters of Kansas City, Mo., on that 
‘subject, under the sponsorship of Bishoo O’Hara and the College 
of St. Teresa, February 7 to March 28. Some of the points she 
made (with what characteristic forcefulness and enthusiasm all 
who know her can readily visualize), as reported to us by mem- 
bers of her audience: 

The liturgical art movement is a natural and logical movement. Like 
the liturgical music movement, it is an ancillary movement to the 
great Catholic revival of liturgical prayer and living. 

The principal aim of liturgical arts is to make the setting compatible 
in externals with the dignity of the liturgy. 

I wish to frighten you into not deciding upon what is good art 
unless you are an artist. 

A sobriety has come into our lives with the serious world troubles 
that are upon us, and it is demanding a corresponding sobriety and 
sincerity in the externals in our churches. 
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We need to get away from the state of mind which is satisfied with 
asking “What are the liturgical rules?” and to acquire rather what 
we might call the liturgical point of view. 


¢ 


That final observation, which is in reality only a paraphrase of 
the axiom ‘“The letter killeth, the spirit quickeneth,”’ is the factor 
that decides whether we are going to have a living, creative litur- 
gical art or no. To our way of thinking, it is just as important 
(if not more so) for a Catholic church architect to study (and 
understand) the rite of dedication and consecration of a church, 
and the texts of the feast of the Dedication, as it is to know the 
various rubrical ‘““Thou shalts’’ and ‘“Thou shalt nots.’’ This dis- 
tinction between “‘not transgressing rules’ and “‘having a liturgical 
outlook’’ apparently prompted the vigorous—and picturesque— 
criticisms of a correspondent (with whose judgment we concur) 
about the latest issue of Liturgical Arts: 


Please give a great big boost to Geoffrey Webb and Father Lonergan 
in last Lit. Arts, and say something not so nice about the article on 
“Alteration—St. Mary’s Church,” with its mixed-up symbolism, 
pedestrian design and piecemeal understanding, all contradicting 
the other two writers flagrantly. Say also a word about those arty 
Elizabeth Arden altars and candle-sticks from Montreal. May the 
Lord save us from such sissy art! The W-foot is one of the most 
maidenish things I ever saw. Golly! 


« 


“But why pick a quarrel with Lit. Arts?’’ some reader may 
ask. But that is farthest from our intentions. On the contrary, the 
above comment is only a good opening for saying again what we 
have stressed repeatedly: our boundless admiration for the consist- 
ent excellence of the magazine, and our sincere respects to Mr. 
Maurice Lavanoux for his masterly guidance of its policies. In the 
ten years of its existence (belated congratulations on the anni- 
versary!), Liturgical Arts has shown a constant concern for the 
spiritual fundamentals of liturgical life, and this, combined with 
thoroughly competent artistry, has given it a freshness and creative 
spontaneity that has made it unique in its field. The recent decision 
of the N. C. W. C. to entrust the Liturgical Arts Society with 
the conduct of the competition for a statue of Christ, the Light of 
the World, to be erected on the facade of the new N. C. W. C. 
headquarters building in Washington, -is a richly deserved, official 
recognition of the excellent record of the Society and its remark- 
2ble periodical. 
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In our last issue there was a brief Apostolate article on ‘‘Ash- 
Can Art’’ by William Gauchat, of the Cleveland Catholic Worker. 
By an oversight, we forgot to include the address: Blessed Martin 
de Porres House, 2305 Franklin Ave., Cleveland. The several 
photographic reproductions of their crucifixes that we have seen 
showed honest and fair workmanship, with designs evidently 
inspired by Adé Bethune. A principal reason for our printing 
the article, however, was our wish to help the C. W. in its present 
difficulties. —Through personal acquaintance and, in some cases, 
treasured friendship, we have come to know the humble and unself- 
ish idealism that motivates most Catholic Workers (not always 
some of the “‘hangers-on’’). It is intelligible that their stand in 
regard to the war should meet with quite general and vigorous 
protest on the part of American Catholics. It is not intelligible, 
at least on Christian principles, that they are being uncharitably 
sniped at in some sections of the Catholic Press, and their motives 
impugned. A “holier than thou’”’ attitude, of which they are being 
accused, is not reconcilable with the selfless dedication to their low- 
liest fellow members in Christ which has beautifully distinguished 
them. Boake Carter, in the December Reader’s Digest, is quoted as 
saying that the first casualty in modern warfare is truth. Whatever 
there be to that statement, may it not be said of us Catholics 
that the second casualty is charity. 


¢ 


Good, Bad, and Different:—‘‘Most savage peoples and even 
certain devotees of the higher religions make use of repeated rhyth- 
mical movement as a method of inducing unusual states of mind. 
This rhythmic movement may take almost any form, from the 
solitary back-and-forward pacing of the Catholic priest reading 
his breviary, to the elaborate ritual dances of primitives all over 
the world” (Aldous Huxley, in Ends and Means). 


—‘‘Tedium. Thus our Protestant friends pronounce Te Deum; 
and so do we sometimes pronounce it when obliged to stand 
through an interminable musical setting!’’ (Canon Jackman in 
Holy Roodlets). 


—‘‘There is nothing so good in English, probably nothing so 
good anywhere in the Church, as the little liturgical monthly of 
the St. Paul Benedictines, Orate Fratres, which concentrates on the 
central glow of Catholic life, while keeping in touch with all its 
consequences in social justice, education and what not; and all 
with a happy absence of asperity, a permanent atmosphere of 
‘Pax,’ which is a benediction in itself’’ (Editorial in the English 
Sower). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GREGORIAN KYRIALE. With Organ Accompaniment. By Rev. Carlo 
a J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 177. Spiral binding, 
Rev. Rossini has turned out a workmanlike accompaniment using sen- 

sible harmonies—nothing very discordant, distracting or unusual. The 

materials used are, of course, strictly modal. The melodies are generally 
given plenty of elbow-room so that they float freely above their harmonic 
support. 

The style of accompaniment seems to presuppose a good choir director, 
for it is artistic and unobtrusive. For example, Father Rossini makes 
considerable use of pedal point. This helps to give that repose so necessary 
for a good rendition of the chant, but it is not so helpful in keeping a 
large congregation moving along. 

The accompaniment is quite easy to play, for the keys are generally 
convenient, except when one chooses to lower the pitch a half tone. 
Then sometimes as many as six flats are needed. The work is designed 
for use with singers of medium range. 

At the beginning the author gives a very helpful decalogue for the 
organist and church singer. However, one point may be seriously ques- 
tioned. He says the incise, a stroke cutting the top line, which he calls a 
breathing mark, must be strictly observed. If a breath be taken at all 
these points, a choppy rendition of the chant is bound to result. Does 
the composer disapprove of staggered breathing for choirs? There are a 
few typographical errors which can easily be corrected in a second edition. 
The print is very clear and easy to read. 

jJ.W.K. 


MECHANIZATION AND CULTURE. By Walter John Marx. B. Herder 

Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1942. Pp. vii-243. Cloth, $2.00. 

In his analysis of the destructive effect of capitalism upon society, 
Walter Marx reaches conclusions similar to those of a much more famous 
Marx. But this author does not blame capitalism as such; rather, the 
mechanization which capitalism utilized. And in place of bombast, he 
cooly records statistics to prove his thesis. Followers of Eric Gill will find 
in this book the critical evidence to support the truth which Gill cham- 
pioned. 

The author ends his analysis with a pessimistic note equal to Spengler’s 
gloom, but in the epilogue he gives reason for hope. He foresees a more 
humane and more diversified order. Bio-dynamic farming, decentralism 
and the Hutchins-Adler educational reform are prototypes of what is to 
come. Considering that he is on the faculty of the Catholic University, it 
is surprising that he does not mention the liturgical movement as another 
of the signs. For the transfer is obvious. Just as modern mechanization 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GREGORIAN KYRIALE. With Organ Accompaniment. By Rev. Carlo 
ry J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 177. Spiral binding, 
Rev. Rossini has turned out a workmanlike accompaniment using sen- 

sible harmonies—nothing very discordant, distracting or unusual. The 

materials used are, of course, strictly modal. The melodies are generally 
given plenty of elbow-room so that they float freely above their harmonic 
support. 

The style of accompaniment seems to presuppose a good choir director, 
for it is artistic and unobtrusive. For example, Father Rossini makes 
considerable use of pedal point. This helps to give that repose so necessary 
for a good rendition of the chant, but it is not so helpful in keeping a 
large congregation moving along. 
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Walter Marx reaches conclusions similar to those of a much more famous 
Marx. But this author does not blame capitalism as such; rather, the 
mechanization which capitalism utilized. And in place of bombast, he 
cooly records statistics to prove his thesis. Followers of Eric Gill will find 
in this book the critical evidence to support the truth which Gill cham- 
pioned. 

The author ends his analysis with a pessimistic note equal to Spengler’s 
gloom, but in the epilogue he gives reason for hope. He foresees a more 
humane and more diversified order. Bio-dynamic farming, decentralism 
and the Hutchins-Adler educational reform are prototypes of what is to 
come. Considering that he is on the faculty of the Catholic University, it 
is surprising that he does not mention the liturgical movement as another 
of the signs. For the transfer is obvious. Just as modern mechanization 
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has been destructive of culture, so it has defeated efforts to rebuild 
liturgical life. And as a new culture will be rebuilt from the ruins of the 
present crisis, so also will the liturgy be restored to its proper role in the 
life of men and society. 

E. D. H. 


THE NEW MISSAL LATIN. Book One. By Rev. E. J. Baumeister, S.M. 
Mount St. John Press, Dayton, Ohio. 1941. Pp. xxvi-481. Cloth, $1.60. 
The reading of the introduction and prefaces to this volume enkindles 

high hopes that finally there has appeared a greatly needed and keenly 

expected work: a satisfactory textbook for two years of high school 

Latin, with the additional and unique feature of having for its basis the 

Latin of the Sunday missal. The same reading also gives one the assurance 

that the foundation for a good text was well laid with the cooperation 

of colleagues; and furthermore, that the lessons were moulded and pol- 
ished in the work-shop of the classroom. 

Buoyed up by these expectations, the reviewer proceeded eagerly to the 
first lesson, and to the second and the third—only to have his high hopes 
take a bad tumble. 

The entire book contains vastly too much grammatical material. Each 
lesson contains too many units of study and too little functional drill, to 
make it possible for a high school student to assimilate the matter pre- 
sented. With each succeeding lesson the student is faced with a bewilder- 
ing amount of new material before he can possibly have acquired a mas- 
tery of the preceding. For this reason the book loses its force and interest: 
its grammatical field is too large and therefore its forces are dissipated. 
Most of the grammar might have been left for a second book. 

In other words, the arrangement and division of the units of study in 
this book leave one with the impression that the author is hurrying the 
student over a great deal of material without taking into account either 
its difficulty or the psychological laws of learning. 

Missal Latin, Book One, could be expanded into two volumes, and the 
intended Book Two might grow into a third and fourth. 

(Incidentally, the more “liturgical Latin” texts the present reviewer 
examines, the more he doubts the advisability of teaching fundamental 
Latin grammar except on the basis of the strict and consistent rules of 
classical Latin. Once these have been mastered, variations or further 
developments can be shown.) 

The author and his colleagues deserve commendation for limiting their 
material to the Sunday missal and several hymns, for making a fre- 
quency list of the vocabulary that occurs, and for discovering the amount 
of syntax which appears in the specified readings. This vocabulary and 
syntax are fundamental for the construction of a good text. 
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